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MASTERS of SHIPS, | 


AND OTHER | 
SEa-FarinG PERSONS, 
1 Who attend my MINISTRY. 


| Mx Dran 88 . 
Ioana make no apology to the 
N world, for publiſhing the follow- 
ing diſcobrſe; ; and, I perſuade my- 
ſelf, I need make none, for addreſ- 
ſing it, in this manner, to you. The 
fabeet is not, I confeſs, what I ſhould 
a have 


Oe 
$i 
Bi 


* 


1 DEDICATION. . 


have choſe for the occaſion ; but, as 4 
it led me to ſay ſeveral things, that are 


peculiar] y ſuited-to-your circumſtan- 
ces, which perhaps: I could nat other- 


wil have ſaid, with ſo much propri pri- 


ety, I was not * that it = 
choſen for me. 


As your bulines often calls you 
to ſojourn in the great, and wide ſea, 


at an awful diſtance from your fami- 


lies, and friends, from the houſe of 


God, and the habitable parts of the 
earth; where you cannot help ſeei ng 


the works of the Lord, and are natu- 
rally diſpoſed, by ſuch a ſituation and 


proſpect, to conſider the operations of 


his hands; (I am ready to flatter my⸗ 
Kh) yau will not think this diſcourſe. 
an unſuitable, or unworthy, and, 1 
hope, you. will not find it altogether | 


an unprofitable ' companion there. 
And, . 


to 


it Felp 0 to we your minds 


DE DICATIO v 


to a devout contemplation of the 


wonderful works of God, and teaches. 


you how to make up the want of o- 
ther. company, and converſation, by 


converſing with your Maker ; I ſhall 
have no reaſon to repent, nor others 
to cenſure, the EY of it. 


I ſhall add no more, but my fin- 
cere and fervent prayers; that, as 
often as you go down to the ſea, you 


may have the preſence of God with ' 


you, and his bleſſing upon your law- 
ful endeavours: That you may be 5 
the continual charge of his provi- 


dence, whom the winds and waves 


obey; and that your families may be 


under the divine protection, in your 


abſence: Above all, that while you 
are at ſo much paing and expoſe 
yourſelves to ſuch innumetable diffi- 
culties and dangert, te obtain a pre- 
carious poſſeſſion of the good things 

of 


vi DEDICATION. 


of this life, you may not want wil. 
dom and grace to ſeek an everlaſting 
inheritance in the other; which you 


may not only be more ſure of obtain- 


ing, but ſecure with leſs labour, and 


leſs hazard. 


J am, 


Tour alfectionate friend, 5 


and humble ſervant, 


— * 
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PSsALM CVII. 29, 30, 31. 


He maketh the florm a calm, ſo that 
the waves thereof are fill. z 
Then are they glad becauſe they be 
guiet; ſo he bringeth them to their 
defired haven. 
O that men would praiſe the Lord for 
his goodneſs, and for his wonder- 
ul works to the children of men. 


FL HESE words may appear, at firſt 
view, to be ſo unlike the occaſion 
of my diſcourſing on them, and a 
 _ ext that ſpeaks of thankſgiving 
ſeem ſo improper a foundation for a funeral 


fermon; that you will poflibly expect I ſhould 


make ſome apology for the choice of it. But as 
this P/alm is peculiarly calculated for the uſe of 
r perſons, our deceas'd friend, it ſeems, 


y read it over with a pious pleaſure 


fa-fari 
frequently 


and delight, applying the general obſervations 
of: the P/aimi/t of the care of Providence over 
them to himſelf, and taking occaſion from 
hence to review thanktulneſs the pow 
K3ER? „ Culax 


—— 
. 
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4 The worls of Go p, and 
cular deliverances it had wrought out for him. 
And, as 'tis natural to us to imagine that 


what is peculiarly 1 to our own 
minds will be apt to make the ſame impreſ- 


ſions on other perſons, in the fame circum- 


ſtances, he choſe theſe words for this occa- 
ſion; hoping, no doubt, that fince there are 
many, who uſually attend the worſhip of God 
in this place, that have formerly gone. down 
to the ſea in ſhips, and others, whoſe bufineſs is 
ſtill in great waters, they would be as appo- 


ſtte to your caſe as they were to his, and fit- 


ted to teach you the ſame leſſon of gratitude 
to divine Providence, which he wiſely learn'd 
from them. So that by theſe words your 
friend, being dead, may. yet be conceiv'd as 
ſpeaking to you ; thoſe of you that follow the 
ſame buſineſs and occupation, that he did for 
the greateſt part of his life, calling you to a 


=Jevoutt and thankful recollection and acknow- 
ledgment of the goodneſs of God, and of -his 


rc ondenful works to the children of men. And 
in this he calls you to no more, than what 
Nature and Providence, reaſon and i ingenu- 
-ity, the obſervation and experience of others 
as well as your own, loudly called you to be- 
ee 
Tux works f Ged themſelves indeed Py 
him, in all places of his immenſe and unboun- 
ded dominions. But they praiſe him in ſilence 
only, as they have the viſible marks of the 
Anger of God upon them, and appear to bet! 
en of 1 Thus the heavens © 
. U 


S 0 2 
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him. 
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his wonders in the deep. 5 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament ſhew- 


99D Oo TRY Ro eee wo TR ee CCC. ²˙ ˙ü . rs; 
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eth forth his handy-work *. And tho there is 


no ſpeech nor language among them, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, yet there are ſuch plain and evi- 
dent fignatures, to be ſeen on them, of the 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs of that Almigb- 
ty being that created and formed them, that 
in the ſublime and elegant language of facred 
poeſy, and in the ear of reaſon, their voice is 
notwithſtanding ſaid to be heard, their line is 


gone out thro' all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world“. 


What tho', in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round this dark terreſtrial ball ? 
What tho' nor real voice, nor ſound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſfon's ear they all rejoice, | 
And utter forth aglorious voice; 
— —  ADDISON. 


AND this is the language they ſpeak, the 


voice they utter; O that men would praiſe 


the Lord for his goodneſs, and for his wonderful 


works tothe children of men! This is certainly one 
of the moſt important and uſeful inſtructions 
you can learn, whether you take it from the 
works of God, or from his word, from the 
exhortation of the living, or from the admo- 


nition of the dead, who ſpeaks this to you 
with an awful, tho' not with a ſenſible voice. 
And if this circumſtance makes you the more 


attentive 
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6 The works of Gon, and 


pm to it, that he being dead ſ eateth this | 
to you, this will be one good uſe of his 7 
death, as the learning it will be a happy pre< || 
paration for your own. Praiſing Cod is the | 
work of heaven, and one principal way by | 
which you are to be train'd up to it. And if II ® 
you do but in good earneſt apply and accuſ- 
tom yourſelves to praiſe God on earth, you 
may be ſecure that, as time wou'd fail you 
to recount the wonderful works he hath done, 
vou fhall have an eternity 20 utter his mighty 
acts, and that as you can never /hew. forth 
15 bis prof, you ſhall never ceaſe praifing 
im 

In diſcourſing n on this aahzees, 1 
ſhall, 


B = 


I. Take ſome notice of the works of God. 
and his wonders in the deep, to which the 
FPſalmiſt refers in my text; conſidering them 
eſpecially as ſo many inſtances of divine good- 
nels to mankind. | 

II. Enquire what praiſe is due to God for | 
his goodneſs, and for theſe his wonder ful Works b 
to the children of men. 

III. Mention fome peculiar Obligations, 
which they are under to praiſe him for them, 
who go down to the ſea: in ſhips, and do bujineſs | 
in great waters, and by that means are called 
to ſee and obſerve the works of God, and his 
xinders there. At the cloſe of which I thatt Þ 
endeavour to apply theſe things briefly ta the 
fblemn occaſion of thas ſervice, Ang ae" 


EDO EPS groe ses reras esa 


b this 
of his 
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ay by 
And if 


accuſ- 


Bis wonders in the deep. 5 7 
IV. Conclude all with ſome proper and ufe- 


ful Reflections from the whole. 


1 My text calls me to take ſome notice of 


the works of God, and his wonders in the deep, 


and to conſider them eſpecially as ſo many 


inſtances and effects of the divine goodneſs to 

Indeed the works of God are all great, ought 
out of all them that have pleaſure in them®. 
And they that are wiſe, and will obſerve theſe 
things, will ſee abundant arguments, as they 
ſee innumerable effects, of the power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the great Creator and Gover- 


ur of the world, which way ſoever they 


turn their eyes. As thoſe arguments of the 
being and perfections of God, that ariſe from 
his works, are moſt obvious and eaſy to be 
underſtood, and apt to ſtrike the deepeſt 


cm on the mind, if ſeriouſly attended 


to; ſo they are always at hand, and meet us 
wherever we go. If we aſcend upwards in 


our thoughts, and conſider the heavens the work of 


God's hands, the ſun, moon and flars, which 
he hath ordained; or if we go no farther than 
this-globe, on which we live and breathe; if 
we ſurvey the earth that is the habitation of 
men, or go down and viſit the % that is in- 
habited by „bes; wherever we go, we may 
eaſily trace the footſteps of our Maker, and 
fee that an Almigbty being has been before us. 
Who elſe is it, that hath formed the hea- 
697 | „ venly 
2 pfal. exi. 2. = TY 


8 The works of Go p, and 

venly bodies, and eſtabliſh'd the inconceiv- 
ably vaſt and numberleſs ſyſtems of the uni- 
verſe? Who is it, that hath ſet up that vaſt 
globe of fire in the heavens, in particular, 
that gives light and heat to the earth, 
and to the reſt of the - planetary worlds, 
that belong to our ſyſtem? And by what 
contrivance hath it been fed with ſuch a con- 
tinual ſupply of fuel, that it hath kept on 
burning with equal ſtrength and heat, ever 
fince it was firſt kindled. And who is it 
that hath formed thoſe planetary worlds, and 
ſo. wiſely adjuſted their motions, and deter- 
mined their revolutions; that they ſhould all 


move in ſuch proper ſpaces, and revolve 


within ſuch, certain and fixed periods? and 
by what ſtrange energy are they held in:and 
. in their reſpective eas ſo that none 


of them have been ever ſuffer d to wander 
out of the paths afſign'd them, in ſo many 
nor keen loſt in the 1 circuit of 


ages, 
+ heavens ? ——— Or if, from ſurveying 
the heavenly bodies, we deſcend 'home to 
the. earth 'on which we dwell, who is it 
that hath created this huge globe? and 


„ 


what power is it that keeps the frame of 


the world from diſſolving, and makes i it hang 
ſo cloſely together, When yet tis plain it 
hangs upon nothing? And whence is it that 
the carth knows. its due diſtance from the 
ſun, the fountain of light and heat? That it 
never approaches ſo near it, as to be burnt 
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up with its heat, nor yet retires fo far from 
it as to become wu1nnhabitable thro extreme 
old? And what wiſdom hath taught it ſuch 
different motions and revolutions, as that all 


ſpring and autumn, ſum 
their place too in it ?- | 
© kind benefactor, that hath fo richly furniſhed - 
this lower world with all things neceſſary 
and convenient for the fupport and accommo-, 
dation of man, the principal inhabitant and 
Lord of it? Fo what ſkill and contrivance 
ſhall. we aſcribe the formation of plants and 
animals, © thoſe finiſhed pieces of nature, 
<« as one calls them, that are plainly, in their 


its nbab#tarits may partake their due ſhare of 
the inflaences of the ſn, and none of them be 
left in diſconſolate darkneſs and cold on the one 
hand, nor any expoſed to uninterrupted /ght 
and hear on the other?—Again, who is it 
that commandeth the morning, and cauſetli 
er tze day-/pring to know his place *? And hath 
35 it 6 agrceably and uſefully divided our time 
5, and for us, into day and nigbt, and marked out 
the proper ſeaſons of labour and reſt to us? 
And whence ariſe the conſtant and regular 
Nee Ficiffirudes of the ſeaſons, by which the year 

is fo beautifully diverſify'd? Whence is it that 


mer and winter #now 


Farther; abo is the 


formation and original, abſolutely above 


«and beyond all the powers of mechaniſm, 


„ 


e and ſaws of motion; and the almoſt infi- 


nite. variety and conſtant ſueceſſion that are 


produced and preſerved in the animal and ve- 


table 
= 


Job xxxviii. 12. 
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10 De works of Gop, and 
getable world ?—In fine, if we look no far- 


ther than ourſelves, and our own ſpecies, and 
confider how many reaſonable beings are con- 


tinually formed and brought into the world; 
if we reflect how fearfully and wonderfully | 
awe are made, how curiouſly wrought, and 
with what aſtoniſhing ſkill and contrivance the | 
ſeveral parts and members of our bodies are 
framed and adjuſted; and all theſe animated | 
and acted by a living rational foul If we 
conſider theſe things, I fay, with any due | 
attention, we cannot help aſcribing all theſe | 


effetts to one cauſe, and fathering all this 
numerous offspring on the fame Almighty 
parent*. And tho' tis no difficult matter to 
aſſign the natural cauſes of many ſurprizing 
phenomena in the heavens and the earth, 
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yet we muſt be blind if we do not at the | 
ſame time ſee that. theſe are but /econdary | 


ones, and that there is a fit and invifible | 
cauſe at work behind every vy/ible and ſen/;ble | 
one, without which they cou'd not produce 


| thoſe effects they do, in ſuch order and re- : 


gularity. ; 


© Bur tis the works of God, and his wonders | 
in the deep, that my text leads me more par- 


ticularly to conſider and obſerve. | x. 
| And firſt, they that go down to the fea will 
of courſe obſerve that the / is placed lower 
than the land, by which means the wiſe au- 
: Se. thor 
® See x dialogue on devotion, | by my very ingenious friend 
Mr. T. 4. p. 29, 30. | | 
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his wonders in the deep. 2 
thor of nature hath provided that it ſnall not 
overflow it, hath chain'd in that unruly ele- 
ment, and faid to it, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
but no further, and here ſhall thy proud waves 
be ftayed*: And as the earth and its inbabi- 
tants are continually /upphed with water from 
it, ſo by this means he hath taken care that 
they ſhould not be annoy'd by it; but that the 
ſuperfluous waters ſhould naturally run back 
to the fountain from which they originally 
came. By this means too theſe waters, that 
wou'd otherwiſe be greatly injurious, and even 
deftruftive to the earth and its inhabitants, 
are render'd highly z ul; particularly as they 
carry off a great many other things along with 
them in their paſſage, that would be euſive 
and intolerablè if they were to remain; and 


þ not only ſo, but as they carry thoſe per- 
ſenſible ſons down along with them r the ſea in their 


roduce | 
nd re- | 


return, who have 3 in great waters. 
Now the appointing ſuch ſeparate places 
in the earth for the reception of the waters, 
that at firſt food above it, and gathering them 
together into theſe places, both nature and 


ſcripture teach us to confider as one of the 
wonderful works of God, at whoſe rebuke 
| they fled, at the voice of whoſe thunder they 
baſted away“. „ 
Nxxx to the ſituation of the ,, the wide 


- 


12 Theworksof Gop, and 
their obſervation, who go down, and fee 
them there. What a vaſt collection of wa- 
ters is here? What an unfathomable deep? 
and unmegſurable ſurface ? The Pſalmiſt calls 
it the great and ide ſea“, tho perhaps (as one 
remarks) he looked no farther than the ne- 
diterrantan. What wou'd he have ſaid, if 
he had been acquainted with the egſtern and 
N the atlantick or ſouthern oceans, 
which ſome of you have vifted? It is apt to 
ſtrike your minds with awe and aſtoniſh- | 
ment, when you ſtretch your eyes to ſurvey the 
wide, the unbounded extent! Efpecially if you 
think at the ſame time, as tis An and, I 
ſhould think, almoſt unavoidable to do, of 
that Almighty being, who hath gather d theſe | 
innumerable waters together into one place, 
and even meaſur'd them all in the hollow of hi: 
hand. Men indeed of little judgment and 
obſervation, and ſuch as are diſpos d to find 
fault with the 2vor 4s of God, may be ready | 
to aſk why great a part of this globe ſhou'd 
| be overflow'd by the /a, and inhabited by 
fiſhes, and /o Little reſerv'd for more noble in- 
habitants ; eſpecially conſidering that theſe 
are grown ſo numerous, that they often joſtle 
againſt one another, and are perpetually con- 
tending for more room. But if it be conſi- 
der'd, that if the /ea were confin'd within 
narrower limits, and the dry land extended 
further, there wou'd be a proportionably, % 
quantity of yapours exhaled from the. % to 
: To 7... 2 one 
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bis wonders in the deep. 13 
water the earth, than there is now, and yet 
ſo much more earth to be water'd; that the 


{a cou'd not then ſupply the land with ſo 
great a proportion of water, and yet that it 


wou'd need a much greater ; this difficulty 
will preſently vaniſh, and we ſhall ſee abun- 
dant reaſon to acknowledge, that this work 


of God is as 20%, as before it appear d won- 


derful. 


AnoTHER thing worth remarking, (altho' 


every one that goes down to the ſea in ſhips, 


&c. may not obſerve it,) is the w/e and com- 
modious diſtribution of it in the ſeveral parts 
of the world: That as this g/obe is pretty 
near equally divided between /and and water, 


ſo they are not irregularly jumbled together, 


without order or de/jgn, but are diſposd in 
ſuch proper places, and in ſuch fit propor- 


tions, as each will beſt miniſter to the other in; 


and both of them to the uſe and advantage of 
its inhabitants. A ſuperficial obſerver of na- 
ture, tis true, may not underſtand the 207 
dom and defign of this diſtribution, and be- 


cauſe he does not ſee it, may haſtily con- 


clude it was done without iim or deſign: 
But the more we examine into the flructure 
of the world, the more we fee of the w1/- 


dom and goodneſs of God in the contrivance of 


it, and of the weakneſs and wickedneſs of men, 
in , find fault with it. Thus we 
find that the earth and waters are not only 


"as 
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14 De wor le of Gon; and 


(as one expreſſeth it) all the world over, as to 
preſerve the 2quifoize of the whole globe; 51 

but ſo admirably well diſtributed, as to af 
ford ſufficient vapours for clouds and rains, to 
temperate the heat of ſome climates and the 
cold of others, and to ſupply and ſatisfy the 
earth in both. And tis remarkable that thoſe 
places that lie under the torrid zone, do 
generally border upon the „%; by which 
means the wiſe and merciful Creator of the 
world hath provided, that as they are in more 
need of the clouds. and winds and rains to 
ſhelter them ſrom the heat of the fun, which 


without them wou'd be intolerable, to co! 


and Jan the air, and refreſh the thirſty 
ground, than thoſe. that live in more fem- 
Perate climates, ſo they ſhou'd oftner have the 
benefit of them. It is worth a remark too, 

that by this means they have moſt clouds and 
rain, at the time when they are in mot need of 
them ; I mean, when the /n is directly over 
them; from whence it comes to paſs, that that 
is always their cooleft ſeaſon, which otherwiſe 
wou'd be their Hattet. In ſhort, earth and 


water are ſo conveniently laid out and fitu- | ; 


ated on the face of this globe, as if they had 
been weigh'd in a balance, and meaſur'd out 
according to the moſt exact proportion. 
And this the ſer7pture intimates to us, not 
obſcurely. .when- ſpeaking. of the power 
and 1 of God, it fays, who hath 


meaſured 


* Mr. Derbam in his Phyſico- Theology. He.. 
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meaſured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and comprehended the duſt of the earth 


in 4 meaſure, and weigh'd the mountains in 


ſeales, and the bills in a balance*? Accor- 


dingly Moſes, in the hiſtory of the creation, 
ſpeaking of the firſt ſeparation of the water. 
2 the land, and God's gathering the waters, 
that before cover d the whole earth, into one 
place, makes uſe of a word, that implies the niceſt 
regularity and exactneſs, as tho he had poured 
out. the water by. meaſure on the face of the 
earth, and d:/þo/ed it in the ſitteſt places and the 


uſteſt proportions. | 

: N ET it is from this great fountain that 
the earth and its inhabitants are continuall 
ſupplied, as J have had occaſion already to 
oblerve. By the wonderful chymiſtry of na- 


ture freſh water is continually extracted from 


* 


the /alf ſeas, a thing that hath hitherto 


baffled the art of all other chymiſts, and by 
as wonderful a contrivarice diſtributed, from 
time to time, all the world over in ſuch quan- 
tities as may ſerve the occaſions of both: 
I muſt not ſtay to explain this ſtrange: pro- 
ceſs of nature, or rather of the Author of 
nature, in exhaling pure vapours from the 


| ſea, teaching them to aſcend into the 


upper regions of the air, there forming them 

into 
f n. N Genel. i. 9 TION WW 
verbum hoc deducitur ame 7s p, id eſt, linea, pes pendiculum, 
unde credibile eſt, aquas hic mitti in loca, in quibus quaſi 
#quatz ad libellam ſe continerent. Clerici comment. ad loc. 
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into clouds, and from thence diſtilling to | 
the earth in refreſhing dews and fruitful He 
ſhowers. You will eaſily obſerve, that tis by 
the influence of the ſun that theſe vapours 
are raisd out of the ſea, as tis by the force 
of. the wind, that the clouds and rains are \ .. 
ſcatter d over the face of the earth. And me- 
thinks I ſhou'd have as little need to tell you, 7; 
who it is that hath commanded the fun and 
the wind thus to purvey for the world, and 
them that dwell therein: And taught the 
waters of the /za to viſit the remoteſt parts of „„ 
the /and, and fall on the mountains which 
he hath forbid them to climb. How can we 
behold divine bleſſings flowing in thus every 
way upon us, and not break out into the grat- 
ful expreſſions of the P/almift, O that men 
would praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men; 
who calleth for the waters of the ſea, and pour- | 
erb them out upon the face of the earth 1 
Ay as the various inhabitants of the earth pi 
are ſupplied with water continually from the 
eat deep, ſo tis itſelf the habitation of an 
inconceivable variety of creatures. The ſhape ue 
and ſize of many of them are prodigious, and ar 
yet the ww//dom of the great Creator of the. | 
world is plainly to be ſeen in the Hructure and | 
make of them all, as his goodneſs is conſpi- 
cuous in the ſeveral 2 they ſerve to mankind, 
to whom he hath” given dominion over the 


fiſhes 


2 Amos v. 8. 
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11 es of the ſea, as well as the fowls of the 
ful | 25 2 * 15 full of thy er 2 . this 
s by great and wide ſea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both ſmall and great beaſts; 
(. ſo that neither part of this globe lies waſte and 
re void, but each is peopld with inhabitants pro- 


= i per to it.) There go the ſhips; there is that Le- 
viathan, which thou haſt made to play therein, 


and Jie maketh the great deep to boil hike a pot, 


and | he maketh a path to ſhine after him, one would 
the think the deep to be hoary. Theſe wait ail 

«of 2” ze deep to be hoary. Theſe wait ail up- 
3 aon thee, that thou mayſt give them their meat in 


"2 due ſeaſon; that thou giveſt them they gather : 
u bon openeft thine hand, they are filled with 
1 good.. Our father, which is in heaven, is the 
common parent of the univerſe of beings. 
melt The ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, that inhabit 
the earth and ſea, are a part (and but a part) 
of his family: and, like the great father of 
the family, he fits at the head of the ta- 
ble, and cares for this whole creation. But 
his peculiar ' care and concern is for man. 
the He feeds the other creatures, that they may 
fan become food for him; and makes the ſea, as 
hape well as the earth, contribute to his ſubſiſtence 
and ¶ and entertainment; and that not onlyby filling bis 
the | up, but alſo by ſupplying his able. Methinks, 
and when we take a view of theſe works of God, 
aſpi- and confider his tender mercies that are over 
ind, all, and over ourſelves eſpecially, gratitude 
te and devotion ſhould ſpring up fo faſt in'our 
fiſhes minds, that we ſhould want words to give 
Hy _ 4 Pal: civ;\24,—28. * 12. 


vent 
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vent to the fullneſs of our hearts. How can | 
you be inſenſible of your obligations to your a/- | 
mighty parent and benefactor? Speak to the þ 
earth, and it ſhall teach thee, and the fiſhes of 
the ſea ſhall declare unto thee : Who knowei) 
not in all theſe, that the hand of the Lord hath 
torought this? 7 
T x preſerving ſo vaſt a collection of n- 
ters fiveet and wholeſom, and keeping them 
from /tagnating and corrupting, is another 
thing that ſhould not be paſſed over, while we 
are conſidering the works of God, and bis wwon- $ 
ders in the deep. And the means by which this 
is done, are ſo many diſtinct wonders he per- 
forms there. Particularly, 'Y 
THE 2 of the ſea itſelf contributes 4 9 
great deal to keep it from corrupting. This 
alſo gives a ſtrength and conſiſtence to the 
waters of the ſea, by which they are enabled 
to carry the greater burdens, and the better to 
bear up the haded veſſel, or the ſhipworeck'd 
paſſenger. But tho the uſes of this ate ſo ob- 
vious, the cauſes of it are not ſo eafily un- | 
derſtood. Indeed, were we able to ac: | 
count never ſo certainly for it, it would ſtill | 
remain one of God's works, and of his w0n- 5 
ders in the deep. ; 
THz conſtant fuftuations of the tides, by | 
which the /ea is kept in continual agitation, 
is another means of keeping it from corrupt- 
Theſe are. God's meſſengers, whom 
1 "ends to fetch you dagen to the fea (who 
have buſineſs in great © : TY. and bring 
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you up again to land. Tis amazing to behold 
the rapid ſtream thus change its natural oourſe 
of a ſudden, and return back again faſter a 
before it ran down. One can hardly help bor- 
rowing the Pſalmiſi s words on this occaſion, 
which he ſpoke with reference to God's di- 
viding Jordan, to make a path for the 1/-ael- 
ites to paſs over, and applying them to this*: 
What ailed thee, O thou ſea, that thou fleddeſt? 
thou river, that thou waſt driven back? And 
tho”, from obſerving that the courſe of the 
tides does regularly follow the changes of the 
moon, *tis obvious to infer, that they are go- 
verned in a great meaſure by it; yet we 
ought ſtill to remember, there is a ſuperior 
governor ſitting in the heavens, who hath 
taught the moon thus to rule, and the ſea to 
obey. That theſe wonders in the deep are the 

lain effects of natural cauſes, and regularly 
and ſtatedly produced by them, does not 
make them at all the leſs the works of God; 
nor ſhould it make us at all the more back: 
ward to aſcribe them to Him, that we know 
the particular cauſes, from which they ariſe. 
Tis the ſame awful praver and preſence, that 
once made Fordan roll back, that teacheth the 


food to run up, and fetch you down from time 


to time on your voyages. How ſhould you 
ſtand i in awe of that God, before whom the 
mountains of the earth tremble and at whoſe 


preſence the proud waves of the ſea retire ? 


And "90 praiſe and e e are due to 
20 3 — that 
2 Pal. cxiv. 5. ORR 


£. | 


LY 
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that almighty goodneſs, that comes in ſuch an |! dr 
unuſual path to meet you, and makes even | 
the /ea flee, and the rivers run back, to car- 
ry you out, and return you home? 
Oc more, 7he frequent and violent agi- 
_ tations, that are raiſed in it by the force of the 
an, are of like uſe and ſervice with the Fides 
| themſelves. And this is another of the 
works of God, and of his wonders in the deep, 
which you who go down to it cannot help h- 
ſerving, and often obſerve with fear and af- 
toniſbment. Tis awful merely to think how 
the ocean frequently heaves and ſwells! to 
 whag heights its proud waves aſpire! how they 
lift up the trembling paſſengers! and to what 
depths they ſuddenly fink again! But'tis more 
aſtoniſhing to behol4 theſe mountains riſe on 
the face of the /ea, fall again into the 
great deep, and riſé and fall yourſelves 
with them! Well, you know who it is com- 
mandeth and raiſeth the ſtormy wind, which 
liſteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to | 
the heavens, they go down again to the depths | 
at his bidding. Theſe wnds are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſea, however terrible to the 
ſeaman, and of great uſe and ſervice on the 
whole, though they prove deſtructive to par- 
ticular perſons. They come out of the trea- 
ſuries of the Almighty, even when they 
bring deſtruction along with them. The for- 
my winds fulfil his word, and, in ſome in- 
ſtances perhaps, have aught men to obey it. 
He bringetb tbe wind out of his treaſuries, to 
| | - | drive 
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tlie world, and even the Hie of mankind, be- 
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drive you to your duty, and bring you on 
your knees before him. And as tis at his 
command that the flormy wind is raiſed, ſo at 

our call has it not been often laid? Vour 


ſoul hath melted becauſe of trouble, you have 


reeled to and fro, and ſtagger d like a drunken 
man. Then you cried to the Lord in your trou- . 
ble, and he brought you out of your diftreſs. 
Which leads me to conſider, 

ANOTHER of God's works and wonders 
in the deep, (which is the laſt I ſhall mention) 
and that is the conduct and preſervation of 


thoſe, that go down to the ſea in ſhips, and do 


bufineſs in great waters, 

Ir we conſider the raging ocean they 
travel upon, and examine the floating veſſel 
that carries them, one would be ready to won- 
der how men came firſt to have the courage 
to go down to the ſea in ſhips*, or even the 
skill to build them. But you know who drew 
the plan of the jr/7 ſhip that was ever built, 
and the richeſ that was ever committed to the 
mercy of winds and waves; the wealth of 


| mg 

2 Illi robur & æs triplex | 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragflem truci 
Commiſit pelago ratem 2 

Primus: nec timuit præcipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus, | 

Nec triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti ; 
Quem mortis timuit gradum, 

Qui ficcis oculis monſtra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, & 

Infames ſcopulos Acroceraunia ? 


0 


1 martalibus anda eſt. : Hens Carminum lib. 1. 
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ing embark'd on that fingle bottom. He, that 
made the earth and ſea, firſt taught the inha- 
bitants of the former to become ſoourners on 
the latter. And they, that go down to the ſea, 
are ſtill led by the hand of providence, and 
cannot proceed on their voyages without leave 
from heaven. They may unfurl their fails, 
and ſpread them before the wind, but they 
cannot fill them. And tho' the needle itſelſ, 
that teacheth them how to ſteer their courſe, 
is the ordinary «workmanſhip of human art; 
yet the power it has to direct them, is derived 
from one of the wonderful works of God*. In 
ſhort, navigation is an art, that nature has 
taught mankind, and that depends more on 
the providence of God, than any other bu/ine/s 
and occupation of the fons of men. And if we 
conſider, what great and important advanta- 
ges they have obtain'd by it; that by this means 
trade and commerce are carried on between the 
moſt diſtant nations and countries, and a mu- 
tual exchange of benefits all over the globe, the 
abundance of ſome countries ſupplying the want 
of others, and their want receiving a ſupply 
in return from the abundance of others; that 
The hadffone may well be reckon'd among the wonderful 
*works God. The properties of it are ſo very peculiar and ex- 
traerdinary, that it looks (as one ſays) rather like a portion of 
another em, or another world, than a part of ours. That 
it ſhould have its diſtin, po/es, the one inclining to the north, 
the other to the futh ; that it ſhould attract iron and ſteel ſo 
ſtrongly: and not only fo, but communicate theſe properties 
by a touch; ſo that the necale that's touched by it ſhall have the 
ſame attractive power, in a leſſer degree, that the /adfone it- 
ſelf hath, andthe ſame werticity to the aortb- pole, (not io men- 


tion ſeveral other ſurprizing properties of it) are things that 
buman philfophy knows not how to account for. 
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by this the h:/ftory of nature and providence 
is greatly enlarged; nay, that by this the 
goſpel itſelf, that invaluable treaſure, has been 
convey'd to nations, that otherwiſe could ne- 
ver have heard the joyful ſound, and the glad 
tidings have reached to the Britiſh iſles, and 
even to the American continent; I ſay, if we 
conſider theſe important advantages, that ariſe 
from navigation, we cannot but think our- 
ſelves under the higheſt obligations to that 
kind and beneficent providence, that hath 
taught man this uſeful and neceſſary knowledge. 
. D the preſervation of thoſe, that go down 
to the ſea in ſhips, &c. is as wonderful as the 
conduct by which they are led. The preſer- 
vation of ſuch a creature indeed, as man is, in 
any place, the frame of whoſe nature is fo 
curioufly. wrought, and nicely ſet together, 
and conſequently may be ſo eaſily Wdordered 
and ſhaken to pieces, may well be ſet downa- 
mong the miracles of providence. We are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and as fearfully 
and wonderfully preſerv'd. "Tis really aſto- 
niſhing, that 10 exquiſitely curious a machine 
as the human body 1s, that conſiſts of ſo ma- 
ny ſprings and movements, ſhould be kept in 
order ſo long as it is; and ſhews, that the 
ſame almighty hand that formed it at firity is 
ſtill employed in guiding and preſerving its 
motions. - But as the hand of providence is 
more viſible in protecting us from outward 
accidents that threaten us, than in preſerving 
us from inward diſorders and decays, ſo we 
5 — 
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24 The works of Go p, and 
are generally more affected with it. And 
| tho' we meet with dangers enough by land, 
to make us ſenſible of the conſtant and watch- 
ful care of divine providente over us, in guard- 
ing us ſafe thro them; yet as thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs calls them to journey frequently acroſs 
the eas are more expoſed to dangers than o- 
ther men, they ought to be more eſpecially 
affected with a ſenſe of their obligations to 
the goodneſs of God for their preſervation. It 
would be endleſs to reckon up the various 
accidents of the s; the dangers that ariſe 
from rocks and Jands, from witids and waves, 
from enemies without, and mutinies within; 
not to mention the evils and inclemencies 7 
they are expos'd to in the different climates |? 
they are obliged to paſs, and the unknown 
countries they are ſometimes called to viſit. 
There are none of you who go down to the 
fea in ſhips, and have done bu/ineſs for any 
conſiderable time in great waters, but what 
have often met ſuch dangers as theſe in 
your voyages, and ſometimes had as ] n - 
derful deliverances. You have been tofſed 
by a violent tempeſt, as St. Paul was in his 
voyage to Rome; have been juſt ready to 
drive on rocks, or quick/ands, inſomuch that | 
ll hope that you ſhould be ſaved has been taken | 
away; and yet the ind, that raiſed your fears, 
has ſhifted in the critical moment, and blown 


them away. The fire has kindled about you, a 


— 


Acts xxvii. 14.— 20. 
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Dis wonders in the deep. | 25 
the flames caught hold of your floating habi- 
tation, and yet you have been taught by ſome 
happy expedient, that has come into your 
thoughts (you know not how) to overcome 
them, after you concluded they had you in 
their power. Or perhaps you have been de- 
tained by contrary winds, till your proviſion 
has been all ſpent; you have begun to look 
pale with hunger, and deſpair of relef; nay, 
and have even concluded you had no choice 
left, but to periſh with famine, or feed on 
one another; and yet, even in this extremity, 
an wnexpefted ſupply has come in to preſerve 
you. You have cried unto the Lord in your 
trouble, and your cry hath reach'd his ear, 
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viſit. 


for be hath brought you out of your diſtreſſes. 


O that you would therefore praiſe the Lord 
for his goodneſs, &c, For though a bruti/h 
man may not underſtand this, nor fools trou- 
ble themſelves to conſider it, yet whoſo is wiſe, 
and will obſerve theſe things, even they ſhall 
= underſtand the loving-kinaneſs of God, Which 
brings me, . 
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EZ II. To enquire what praiſe is due to God 
„ Ver his goodneſs, and for theſe his wonderful 


8 F works to the children of men. 

jahen | Now to praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs, 
fears, in the general notion of it, is no other than 
hn to acknowledge, with a ſuitable gratitude, the 
and goodneſs of God, and to adore and magnify him 
” the on account of it. As many ways therefore 


as there are of acknowledging the goodneſs of 
5 D | God, 
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God, and his wonderful works, ſo many are 


there of praiſing him. And jirfl, the fre- 
quent and ſerious contemplation of the works Þ 
of God, and of that wiſdom and good- |: 
neſs that appears in them, is one way of 
praifing him for them. By ſtudying and ob- 
ſerving the wonderful works of God, we ac- |? 
knowledge that they are indeed great, and 
worthy to be ſought out by all thoſe that are 
capable of underſtanding them. Whereas, if 
we paſs them by in negligence and forgetful- | 3 
neſs, we in effect reproach them, as tho 


they were not /ely or well made, as if they 


were beneath our notice, or deſerved our 
cenſure. This is to ſhew leſs reſpect to the 


works of God, than we are every day ready 


to pay to thoſe of human art; and carries 
in it a blaſphemous infinuation, that the 
Maker of the world is unworthy our regard, 
and man himſelf the only - important be- | 
ing in it. Certainly, if there are any works | 


in the world worth obſerving, they are the 
works of him who made it, and who governs 
it with the fame amazing wiſdom and ſkill 
with which he at firſt mad? it. And the 
more cloſely and thoroughly we examine and 
endeavour to underſtand them, the greater 


tribute of praiſe we render to the Author of 
them, —— Now from the abundance of 
the heart the mouth will ſpeak the praiſes of | 


God; and that both in our addreſſes to Him, 
and, as we have occaſion, in our converſation 
with one another. And this is a natural and 

1 rea- 
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reaſonable expreſſion of that 7nward ſenſe we 
ought always to cheriſh of the divine great- 
neſs and goodneſs, and a proper means of culti- 
vating and increafing it. Only we ſhould 
take care, that our thoughts and lips do indeed 
o together, and that our praiſes flow from 
hearts full of love and gratitude to that f- 
nite and adorable Majeſty, to whom they are 
render d. Otherwiſe it will not be praiſing 
God, but mocking him. For this purpoſe, 
we ſhould frequently employ our minds in re- 
collecting his wonderful works to the children 
of men, and to ourſelves in particular; by 
which means we ſhall not only furniſh our 
minds with conſtant materials for praiſe and 
thankſgiving, but help to form them to an 
habitual diſpoſition to offer it. And indeed, 
for men meerly to utter the praiſes of God, 
without any ſuitable ſenſe af his being and 
perfections on their minds, is praiſing him in 
uo better, and hardly in any other ſenſe, than 
the heavens declare his glory, and even brute 
and inanimate creatures on earth praiſe him. 
It is expected from man, who is a rational 
and intelligent creature, that he ſhould praiſe 
his mater in another, and a nobler ſenſe, than 
the Fa moon and flars above, or than fire. 
bail and ſnow below; than the beaſts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes of 
the /ea, are ſaid to praiſe him: viz. that he 
ſhould not only Peek the praiſes of God, 
(which would make but little difference) but 
that this verbal acknowledgment of his good- 
FL D 2 neſs 
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neſs ſhould proceed from an inward devotion 
toward him, and an affecting ſenſe of his 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. The creatures 
below us praiſꝰ their Maker as well as they 
can, and will all upbraid us if we do not 
praiſe Him better. Nay, if the praiſes that 
men pretend to offer to God, come only from 
the lips and the tongue, the brute creatures, 
and even ſtocks and ſtones, praiſe him better 
than they. To pay the outward res of ci- 
vility to your Maker, while you cherith at the 
fame time a ſecret hatred of, or indifference to 
him, is mocking him in'the ſame breath that 
vou pretend to wor/bip him, as if he could 
not ſee your hypocriſy, or would not puniſh |'* 
it, Let me only add, that if out-of the abun- | 
dance of the heart the mouth ſpeak the praiſes Þ* 
of God, the actions and converſation will ſpeak F* 
the ſame language. And, as the obedience of | 
our lives to the divine commands is the frong- |» 
eft expreſion of our gratitude to divine good- 
neſs, tis the beſt and moſt acceptable way 
of praiſing God. Actions are the moſt faith- 
ful interpreters of the thoughts, and ſpeak a 
language that will neither nage, God nor de- 
ceive men. Whoſo thus offereth praiſe, glori- 
fieth me, and to him that ordereth his conver/a- 
tion aright will I ſhew the ſalvation of God®. 
Rejoice in the Lord, therefore, O ye righteous, 
for praiſe is comely for the upright ®. ; 
I might mention ſeveral things, to ſhew 
you what a reaſonable. ſervice this is: "Tis an 
1 homage 
Pal. I. 23. Pfal. xxxiii. 1. | 
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homage, that you owe to the Author of your 
beings and bleflings, and which he hath the 
moſt righteous — equitable claim to from 
you. Vou praiſe God, when you only declare 
what God is, and utter the mighty acts he hath 


done. The whole creation ſhews forth his 


handy-work, but 'tis man only, that is capa- 
ble of ſeeing and admiring the glory of it, of 

3 enquiring where is the Lord that made him, 
and giving him any active praz/e. So that, by 
the dignity and capacities of his nature, he is 
formed to be, as it were, the-high-prieft of the 
creation; not only to offer his own thanks to 
the Author of his being, but to render him the 


7 praiſe of all the reſt of his works. And con- 


ſequently, if he forget to praiſe the Lord for 


bis goodneſs, &c. he forgets the main end of 


> his being, and the chief errand for which he 
is ſent into the world. To what purpoſe 
then ſerves the profuſion of divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs in the works of nature and prg- 
vidence? / | | 

I might ſhew you, what an eaſy tribute, 
what a delightful, as well as reaſonable, ſer- 
vice this is! and how it naturally tends to en- 
noble your minds; to raiſe and refine them from 
all low appetites and paſſions, and to inſpire 
you with thoſe principles and diſpoſitions, 
that will render you happy in yourſelves, as 
well as the objects of the divine favour and 
approbation, and be the /ure/t earneſt of, as 
they are the only preparation for, that bleſſed 
world, where the love of God falls every heart, 
| >." a 


* 


* 
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and his praiſe employs every tongue. But 1 
muſt not now enlarge on the general obli- 
gations and advantages of this duty. I pro- 
ceed 35 . 


which they are under to praiſe him for them, 


who go down to the ſea; &c. and by that means | j 
are called to ſee and obſerve the works of te 


Lord, and bis wonders there. And, | 
I. They that go down to the ſea in ſhips, 
and do buſineſs in great waters, are eſpecially 


converſant with the war of God, and therc- | ? 
fore under peculiar obligations to utter his 


praiſe'. "Tis a remark of a very ingenious 
author *, in favour of ſolitude and retirement, 


that in courts and cities we are entertained | i 
chiefly with the words of men, in rural ſcenes | 7 
with the works , God: That the one is the | 


province of art, the other of nature. There 
is this difference obſervable between land and 
fea. They that go down to the ſea, and ſojourn 
in the great deep, fee more of the works and 


anders of God, and leis of thoſe of human 


art, than are to be ſeen in the moſt ſolitary 
pu of the country. They have indeed hard- 


y any thing at all to converſe with, beſides 


the works of God; their eyes and ears can on- 
ly report to them, what God has done, or is 
doing. If they look upward to the heavens, 
that are ſtretched out as a curtain, or canopy 
over them ; the heavens declare the glory £4 
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God, and the firmament ſheweth forth his han- 
7 dy-work, Or if they caſt their eye downward 
to the ocean, that looks like an immenſe vale 
extended all around them; the /ea, nay even 
the #/þ 
'? that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this. 
And, excepting the ſingle veſſel that carries 
them, they many times /ee nothing, for whole 
weeks together, but what God hath made. 


es of the ſea ſhall declare to them, 


One would think, gratitude and devotion 
ſhould naturally ſpring up in the mind, from 


they can e nothing but the works of God, 
they ſhould hardly know how to ſpeak any 


thing, but his praiſe. Eſpecially confider- 


ing, 

* 2. That they have ſo much leiſure to ob- 
ſerve and contemplate the works of God, and 
take a ſolemn notice of his hand in them. For 
bere, as almoſt every object they meet pre- 
| ſents before them the effects of the divine power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs: fo there is hardly a- 
ny thing to hinder their attention to them. 
The noiſe and hurries of b»/ineſs, that engroſs 
men's thoughts at home, and the amuſements 
of company and diverſions, that call them off 
in other places from contemplating the works 


of God, are in a great meaſure abſent here; 


and as they ſee nothing but the works of God 
on every ſide, they have often little elſe to 
do, but to converſe with him; to meditate on 
his works, and admire and adore that almigh- 


ty 
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ty Being, who in wiſdom hath made them all, 
Let me add, 
3. The many extraordinary occaſions they 
| have of obſerving the wonderful works of God, 
and praiſing him for his goodneſs, in their pre- 
ſervation, and deliverance from the dangers | * 
that threaten them. They that go down to the 
fea in ſhips are (like St. Paul, when he went! 
about, from place to place, preaching the G6 (.f 
pl, tho from other cauſes) in deaths often. All 
the elements in their turns, fight againſt them, 


and threaten to deſtroy them. The fire which 3 
they kindle for their uſe, may eaſily break | 


out and deſtroy them; the water that bears | 1 
them up, may as ſoon overwhelm and ſink | 7 
them; nay, the air, the breath of their ng. 


trils, may blaſt and conſume them; and the 
wind they depend on to blow them to their 
port, overſet them by the way, or drive them 


to meet their deſtruction on the ſhore, where 
they before had their habitation. In ſhort, | 
they that go down to the ſea are expoſed to 
innumerable dangers and deaths; and ſome- 
times their deliverances are as awful and ſur- 

rizing as the dangers they have eſcaped. |! 
Þr ovidence faves them with ſuch an high band, 


and out-ftretched arm, that they cannot help 
ſeeing and acknowledging that their delive- | 
rance is from above. And they that can for- 
get and neglect theſe wonderful works of pro- 
vidence for them, deſerve to be forgotten and 


caſt off by it. - | 


4. 
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4. Laſtly, a ſerious obſervation and thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the goodneſs of Ge d, 
and of his works and wonders in the deep, will 
help to fortify their minds againſt thoſe dan- 
gers they meet there. The thinking on for- 
mer dehverances, eſpecially if they remember 
to give the praiſe of them where tis due, will 
prepare them to meet freſh dangers, and en- 
courage their hope and truſt, that he who 
bath delivered, and doth deliver, will ſtill de- 
liver. Nothing will-inſpire the mind with 
courage in the face af dangers, like a ſteddy 
belief of the providence of God, and a conſci- 
'Z ouſneſs of being under its care and protection. 
No by giving God the glory of the former 
'Z deliverances he hath wrought for them, the: 
will take the moſt effectual courſe to becpeal 
and engage his protection for time to come. 
However, if they do but commit the keeping 


of themſetves to him in well-doing, they may 


1 reſt aſſured that whatever becomes of their ſhip 
and cargo, yet their moſt valuable treaſure is 


Z inſured, and will certainly be forth-coming. 


And conſidering how many dangers you that 
2 go down to the ſea in ſhips, &c. muſt expect 
to meet, methinks it ſhould be the firſt care 
of every one of you to ſecure his chief inte- 
reſt; that fo if you ſhould ſuffer ſhipwreck of 
all the reſt, the hu however may not be- 
come a caſt-away : and though you ſhould not 
3 feturn to your native country on earth, yet 
being born from above, you may aſcend = 
13 | E | ther. 
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tber. How many have you known, and 


how many more have you heard of, that have 


gone abroad never to return ; and while they 
were ſailing on one ocean, have found them- 
ſelves all of a ſudden. /aunched on- another? 

mean, on the. vaſt ocean of eternity! And 
how do you know, when you are go:ne 
down to the ſea, but that you alſo may be /e:- 
ting out for eternity? Now tis the part of 
7eiſlom to foreſee dangers, and, if they can't 
be avoided, to prepare to meet them. And 


if you did but confider the things that belong | 


to your everlaſting peace, as much as you con- 
ſult your texzforal intereſt, you wou'd no 
more venture on a voyage, without 7nfuring 
your fozls, than you will now without in- 
ing your ſhip, or cargo. You wou'd not think 
yourſelves ready to „il, till you had made 
ſome preparation to die; becauſe there is ha- 
zard leſt you ſhould come to the end of your 
lives, before you have finiſh'd your voyage. 
"Tis true, we are no where ſecure from the 
afult of Death. We may be arreſted by it 
at home, as well as abroad; by laud as well 
as by /ea. And therefore we ought to be 
eaſy in no place, till we are prepared to meet 
it. That man muſt be a „l, that will ven- 
ture to live, a day longer, in ſuch a ſtate, as he 
would not venture to dze in; fince, for ought 
he knows, to-morrow he may die. Let us all 
learn this great point of æviſdom then, ſince we 
can be in no place ſecure from the — 
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of Death, to be contented in none, till we 
are prepar'd to meet it. And this is a leſſon, 
which, if my text does not directly lead me 
to inculcate on you, the Providence however, 
that occaſion d my diſcourſing on it, does 
ſenſibly teach you. Our deceaſed friend in- 
deed had the /entence of death in himſelf, ſome 
time before he died: Tho' his diſtemper 
was of that nature*, that it would have 
very much indiſpos'd him for preparing to 
meet the enemy, it warned him to expect; 
if he had been yet to prepare for it. But, 


to be made. And yet his death was in ſome 
reſpect wry ſudden too. He fat down to din- 
ner as well as uſual, ſince the diſtemper firſt 


ſeiz d him, and then roſe up and died. Does 
not ſuch a providence ſenſibly repeat that awful - 
exhortation of ſcripture to us all? Be ye there- 
fore ready alſo, for in ſuch an hour, as ye 


think not, the Son of man cometh*. You may 
be remov'd out of the world with as /7tlz 


ceremony, as he was; and, conſidering the con- 


tinuance of his diſorder, upon a much ſhorter 


notice. You cannot be ſure, that a diſtemper 
ſhall come before to let you know, that death 
and judgment are following. Or the diſtem- 


per, that ſhou'd grve you notice of your 


ble of tabing it. But, ſuppoſing you ſhou'd 
be thus warned out of your earthly houſe, and 
that your memory and underſtanding remain 


E 2 un- 


\ 


2A dead palſy. d Matth. xxiv. 44. 
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| unimpaired by bodily diſorder and decay; yet 


let me aſk you, and beſeech you to aſk your- 
ſelves, this ſerious queſtion: can you prepare 
to depart on ſo ſhort a warning? Are you ſo 
© ſoon made ready for another world? So quickly 
dreſs d, and habited, to appear before God? 
ed Fin certainly ſomething of the lateſt to 
Prepare for death, when you are called to en- 
counter it; and make ready for judgment, when 
your trial | is actually coming on. If it be 
only a journey of conſequence to be taken, 
(as one fays*) that man would be pointed at 
for a fool, who ſhould have all to ſeek the very 
morning he is to ſet out, the way to learn, &c. 

Or if you are going a voyage only to another 
country, you think yourſelves obliged to make 


preparation for it, before the ſhip, that you go 


in, weighs anchor. And can you yet think 
It ſoon enough to prepare for a voyage to an- 
other wworld, when your laſt diſtemper, like 
a ſtrong tide, is actually carrying you down- 
ward on your-paſſage to it? This is ſuch foll 
as no man would be guzlty of, or every man 
beſides would condemn him for in any other 
caſe. But certainly a man's folly is infinitely 
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reater and more flagrant, where his ſoul and 


iS eternal intereſts are concerned, becauſe 
there tis like to prove moſt of all dangerous 
and deſtructive. If you would not therefore 


leave the moſt important buſineſs of life to be 
dne in the very worſt ſcaſon for it, be perſuaded 


to apply yourſelves to it without any further 


delay 
Pr. Greſbenor. 
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delay. To put it off to another day, may be 
putting it off to your laſt day. To another 
day, did I fay? This night thy foul may be re- 
quired of thee. If therefore you think your 
ſouls need your care, and deſerve your conſi- 
deration, begin from this hour to entertain 
ſome ſerious thoughts about them: And com- 
mit the keeping of your ſouls in well doing to a 
faithful Creator now, that ſo you may be able 
to reſign them with chearfulneſs and confi- 
dence, when he, that -gave- them, ſhall bid 
them return. Look to him, who is gone to 
prepare a place for you in bis father's houſe, 

and yield yourſelves to the conduct of his word 
and ſpirit, that you may be prepared to fit 
down together with him in heavenly places, 
when this earthly houſe of your tabernacle ſhall 
be di ſſolved. And don't give fleep to your eyes, 
nor N your eye-lids, vhile your title to 
heaven remains doubtful and uncertain. Hea- 
ven and hell are at a wide diſtance from each 
other, and tis a dreadful ſuſpence, to be in 
doubt ⁊uhich of theſe different ſtates we belong 
to; eſpecially when we find ourſelves advan- 
cing to the borders of the one or other. To 
| ſtand on the edge of eternity, and yet not 
know, whether tis an eternity of happineſs or 
"miſery, that J am ſtepping into O the hor- 
ror of leaving this world under fo black and 
dart a cloud — But I forbear enlarging fur- 
ther, that I may leave room to mention ſome 
- uſeful reflections, that ariſe from the fore- 
pf going Diſcourſe, And, | | 
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Fin, How fooliſh, and ſenſeleſs a thing is 
it, to aſcmbe theſe wonderful works of God, 
and this regular and orderly frame of nature 
to chance? In truth, chance is a word, that 
 . expreſſes nothing, but the. ignorance or pre- 
zudices of thoſe, — Bs uſe.it, and aſcribe ſuch /{u- 
Hendous effefts to it. If weconlideronlythis beau- 
tiful fabric we inhabit ; by what amazing art 
tis framed and ſupported! bow wiſeithe fitu- 
ation of it! how regular the diſtribution of 
the ſeveral parts of it! with what numerous 
and various inhabitants it is repleniſh'd! and 
what abundant proviſion is made for them all! 


we muſt believe that none but an Almigbty Ar- 


chitect could be equal to ſo vaſt a defgn. © Did 
you ever know (to borrow the words of an 
excellent writer *) any great work, in which 
te there was variety of parts, and an orderly 

4 65 diſpoſition of the whole, done by chance? . 


Did you ever hear, for inſtance, of a fine 


picture, that was drawn by chance? Or, of 
a regular building, that was raiſed without 
workmen? Or of. * beautiful hip, that was 


formed without a builder? And is a man 


* eafier made than his picture? Or the ole 
world ſooner built than a fingle habita- 
tion? Or does it require leſs art to form 
the, ea itſelf, than to build a veſſe/ to float 
upon it? ? Alas, Pg is the moſt e 


#77lhtfor's Works, Vol. II. P- 855. 


»Qvdd fi mundum —— concufſus atomorum, cur 


rticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non poteſt? 


quæ ſunt minds operoſa, et multò quidem faciliora. Ciezp. 
Le, dor. lib I. cap. XXXVII. | 
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building in the world, in compariſon of the 


. ſtructure of the 4 itſelf? Or what is the 
architecture of the nobleſt hip, you can | 
t 


down to the ſea in, if compared with 
works and wonders you ſee thre? Nay, the 


ſtructure of the meaneſt Ay or inſet? on earth, 


or of the ſmalleſt „i that fwims in the ſea, 


1 is enough to ſhame and confound the moſt ad- 
* mired compoſitions of human art and labour. 


And yet, tho' all mankind would point him 
out for a fool, who ſhould imagine that the 
pooreſt Hutt or Tent, he ſees in any part of 
the earth, came thither by chance ; there are 
ſome men, who ſee not (or at leaſt pretend 
not to ſee) the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that the 
curious and magnificent ſtructure of the earth 
itſelf, and of the various beings that inhabit 


ti, aroſe from no other cauſe, If I might 


be allowed to ſpeak to ſuch men in the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, I would fay to them, 
what I have before applied to _— f 2 
to the earth, and it ſhall teach thee; the 
fiſhes of the ſea ſhall declare unto * Who 


 knoweth not in all theſe that the hand of the 


Lord hath wrought this? 

ANOTHER reflection I would make on 
what has been faid, you may take in the 
eng a the Pſelmift, The works of the Lord 

at, fought out of all them that have 


| ple apt Pan There is nothing little, no- 
thing contemptible among the works of God, 


no errors or imperfections, no defects or 


redundancies, in any part of the creation; 
but 
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but as manifold as his works are, in wiſdon 
hath he made them all. 
ble pleaſure in contemplating the works 
of God, and tracing out his being and per- 


And there 1s a no- 


fections in them. For the inviſible things of 
bim, from the creation of the world, are clearly 


ſeen, being underſtood by the Fbings that are made, 


(if they are obſerved and underſtood themſelves) 
even his eternal power and godhead*. God has 


written his name in plain characters in hi: 


works, as well as in his word, and he expects 
it ſhould be read and obſerved by mankind, in 


the one, as well as in the other; and has given 


us reaſon and underſtanding for that purpoſe. 
And therefore not to obſerve and attend to 


the works of God, and much more to flight 
and deſpiſe them, would be to abu/e ourſelves, 


as well as throw contempt on our Maker, and 


rob ourſelves of one of the principal pleaſures, 


which, as rational beings, we are capable of 


receiving. And if the works of the Lord are 
great, 


L r us think, in the next place, of the 


inconceivable grandeur and majeſty of God 


himſelf; and ever ſtand in awe of him, who 


hath thus made the earth by his power, efta- 


 bliſhed the world by his wiſdom, and ftretched 
out the heaven by his underſtanding. He fitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabi- 
 tants thereqf are as graſtoppers. Nay, the 


nations 


8 Rom. i. 20. 
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- nations are as the drop of the bucket, and are 
counted as the ſmall duſt of the balance; be- 
bold he taketh up the iſles as a very little thing. 
When he goeth forth, he maketh the clouds his 
"chariot, and waltketh upon the wings of the 
wind, When he uttereth his voice, there is a 
multitude of waters in the beavens, and he 
cauſeth the vapours to aſcend from the ends of 
the earth; he maketh lightnings with rain, and 
bringeth forth the wind out of his treaſures. 
When he appears, the hills are melted like wax, 
and the mountains flow down at his 1 : 
the foundations of the earth ſhake, and the pil- 
lars of heaven are aſtoniſhed at him. Lo theſe 


1 are parts of his ways, but how little a portion 


is heard of him? But the thunder of his power 

who can Laden: * my | 
Again; how amazing is the ſtupidity of 
thoſe perſons, that go down' to the ſea, and 
fee the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep, and yet forget God? When eve- 
ry object, they can turn their eyes to, ſtrives 
to bring their Maker into their minds, and 
they have ſo many ſpecial occafions to re- 
member him; one would think God ſhould 
be in all their thoughts. And yet tis given 
as the general character of a wicked man, 
that God is not in all bis thoughts*, And, I 
fear, this character is too generally applicable 
to ſea-faring perſons; tho, I truſt, there are 
ſome exceptions to it in this audience. He 
od 4 JJ 
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 maketh a path thro the great waters, and yet 
they perceive not his approach, He walketh, 
yea he flieth on the wings of the wind, and yet 
they are inſenſible of his 2 The ſea roars, 
_ .and the foogs clap their hands, to proclaim his 
power and dominion, but they underſtand 
not their voice. And tho', perhaps, when he 
raiſeth the, ftormy wind, that lifteth up the 
waves of the ſea, and threatens to bury them 
quickly under them, they cry to the Lord in 
their dr ; yet 8 ſooner are they arrived at 
their defired port, but they forget who brought 
them thither. Strange that men will al- 
ways Forget God, till he tear them in pieces, 
2 there be none to deliver! 5 
FN AL L v, let the fight and contempla- 
tion of the wonderful works of God, raiſe and 
enflame our deſires to Fg God himſelf. Here 
we are.ſearching after God: we read his name 
in his word, and ſpell it out in his works; and 
do not {arch altogether in vain. He hath 
ſent us into the world on this errand indeed, 
to enquire where is the Lord our Maker, and 
he hath ordered every creature we alk. to tell 
us, 10 that we have not far to ſeek for an an- 
Wer. And yet after all, bo can by. ſearch- 
Ing ind out God? who can find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection? However, there are re- 
gions of light and knowledge, that lie beyond 
this and of darkneſs and valley of death, which 
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SRL Chriſtianity has open'd to our view, and whi- 
ter we hope cer long to arrive; where we 


ſhall be raiſed above all our preſent uncer- 
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tainties and imperfections; ſhall no more be 
ut to feel after him, i haply wwe can find 
him, but ſhall be admitted into his immediate 
1 to behold his face, and fee bim, as 
NOW we ſee thro a gloſs darkly, but then 
face to face; now we know in part, but then 
ſhall we know, even as we alſo are known, 
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